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FREEING ALASKA FROM RED-TAPE 

BY FRANKLIN K. LANE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 



We have committed ourselves to a new policy of develop- 
ment in Alaska. Instead of allowing the vast riches of that 
great territory to be exploited at the haphazard will or whim 
of individuals and corporations intent only upon quick and 
large profits for themselves, we have set our faces to the task 
of developing Alaska and its resources in a large, sane, and con- 
servative manner suited to the magnitude of the interests at 
stake. 

As the first step in the new policy, we are going to build a 
railroad. This decision and the building of the railroad, how- 
ever, are only the first steps. In a recent message to Congress 
President Wilson said of the Alaskan railroad that it "is only 
thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throwing back the 
lock and opening the door. How the tempting resources of the 
country are to be exploited is another matter. The resources 
must be used, but not destroyed or wasted; used, but not 
monopolized under any narrow idea of individual rights as 
against the abiding interest of communities.' } 

Practically all the land and natural resources of Alaska are 
still the property of the people of the United States. Until 
now we have only protected these riches against monopoly and 
waste, and the most cumbersome departmental machinery has 
sufficed. Hitherto we have done little more in Alaska than 
keep a few policemen stationed at closed doors to prevent 
breaking and entering. Now that we are to open the doors, 
we need more than a police force. 

Our work there is to be broader and more complex. Mineral 
and other resources must be opened to use. The lands must be 
opened to settlement. There must be such administration of 
the laws as will give to honest settlers prompt and ready assist- 
ance, unhampered by red-tape and unnecessary delays while 
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protecting fully the rights of the nation against monopoly, 
fraud, and waste. 

We are to encourage the building of industries and com- 
merce and the making of homes and farms in the new territory. 
To do this we must plan and build systems of roads and trails 
to connect the railroads, seaports, farms, and towns; we must 
plan the location of towns and provide facilities for settle- 
ment; fuel and power must be made available for domestic 
and industrial purposes; revenues must be provided with- 
out discouragement to settlement and industry, and there 
should be no bar to efforts for simplifying and bettering taxa- 
tion methods. 

There must also be new and simple machinery for the suc- 
cessful working out of this programme. There must be organized 
administration of the highest efficiency in order that "the 
abiding interest" of the people of the United States may not 
only be fully protected and conserved, but that the development 
of resources and industries incident to the opening of the terri- 
tory may be encouraged and regulated with justice to all and 
along lines carefully calculated to give the greatest lasting good 
to the greatest number. The new policy is not to invite a few 
men to exploit the cream of Alaska's riches, but to develop all 
the resources and possibilities of the territory harmoniously, 
for the best interests both of the people who go to Alaska and 
the people of the United States who own this great public 
domain. Alaska's problems are largely peculiar to Alaska. 
Our present system of government there is heterologous. Instead 
of one government in Alaska we have a number — interlocked, 
overlapped, cumbersome, and confusing. 

In their zealousness for the particular parts of the public 
welfare which they represent, the long-distance representatives 
of bureaus located in Washington are apt to lose sight of the 
fact that they all represent the same interest and purpose. 
There is a government of the forests, a government of the fish- 
eries, one of the reindeer and natives, another of the cables and 
telegraphs. There is a government for certain public lands and 
forests, another for other lands and forests. Each of these 
governments is intent upon its own particular business, jealous 
of its own success and prerogatives, and all are more or less 
unrelated and independent in their operation. Success of the 
new policy depends very largely upon the administration of the 
laws in the territory. Experience has demonstrated that efficient 
administration is best secured by centralizing responsibility and 
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authority in the hands of a small number of men, who can be 
held strictly accountable for the results of their actions. 

The following statement of the duties and responsibilities 
which various bureaus and divisions of the several departments 
of the Government are now charged with in the administration 
of Alaskan affairs suggests the possibilities of red-tape and cir- 
cumlocution in the handling of public business of the territory: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 

Forest Service. — Controls use and sale of timber, homesteads, 
mineral rights, power sites, etc., in Chugach and Tongass National 
Forests, with combined area of 25,000,000 acres. 

Biological Survey. — Has charge of bird reserves, controls scientific 
investigations and experiments in propagation and development of 
animal life. 

Experiment Stations. — Maintained for encouragement of agricul- 
ture, experiment, and demonstration of farming methods, crops, 
cattle-breeding, etc.; sells crops grown on experimental farms. 

navy department: 

Maintains buildings, conducts coaling-station, and makes tests of 
native coal; sends vessels to coast in course of cruises; maintains 
and operates wireless stations along coast. 

war department: 

Road Commission. — Controls building of roads and trails with 
funds appropriated by Congress and set aside from license receipts. 

Engineer Corps. — Controls surveys, estimates, and works on river 
and harbor improvements. 

Signal Corps. — Controls construction, maintenance, and operation 
of cable between Alaska and the United States and inland telegraph 
lines and wireless telegraph stations. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 

Controls collection of customs duties, internal revenue, income 
tax, supervises and plans construction of public buildings; maintains 
revenue-cutter service; makes public health regulations; maintains 
life-saving service. 

post-office department: 
Controls the mail service. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: 

Bureau of Fisheries. — Protects seals and foxes, and sells seal-skins 
and fox-skins on Pribilof Islands; controls leasing of certain islands 
in the Aleutian group for fox-ranching; employs wardens and makes 
regulations for protection of fur-bearing animals; supervises and 
regulates fisheries, canneries, etc. 

Census Bureau. — Takes the decennial census. 
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Bureau of Lighthouses. — Constructs and maintains lighthouses, fog 
and light signals along coast. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey. — Charts and channels rocks and ob- 
structions to navigation along coast. 

Steamboat Inspection Service. — Inspects and licenses steamboats, 
engineers, and officers of steamboats. 

Navigation Bureau. — Makes and enforces navigation regulations. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE: 

Controls court machinery, marshals, United States attorneys and 
commissioners, and generally administers law and justice in the 
territory. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR! 

Has charge of the enforcement of immigration laws. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: 

General Land Office. — Controls entry, patent, and disposal of public 
domain; controls and disposes of timber on public lands outside of 
national forests; disposes of applications for homesteads, mill sites, 
mineral claims, trade and manufacturing sites, town sites, coal and 
oil lands and rights of way in public lands; controls water-power 
and power sites outside of national forests; handles accounts and 
returns of surveyor-general's office. 

Geological Survey. — Investigates mineral formations, coal and oil 
fields, water-supply and stream flow, hot springs, etc.; makes topo- 
graphical and geological maps of territory. 

Bureau of Mines. — Supervises inspection of mines and mining; 
enforces mining laws. 

Bureau of Education. — Supervises education of Eskimos and other 
natives, and reindeer industry among natives. 

Secretary 1 s Office. — Supervises care and custody of insane; handles 
general correspondence as to Alaskan affairs; disburses appropriations 
for protection of game by wardens appointed by the governor under 
rules and regulations of Departments of Commerce and Agriculture; 
acts as clearing-house for general Alaskan matters and performs other 
functions not specifically charged to other departments. 

Division of authority and responsibility, under this system, 
combined with the effort to direct administration at long dis- 
tance in compliance with general regulations designed for the 
United States as well as Alaska, naturally results in much red- 
tape and confusion. Especially is this true with respect to the 
administration of the laws for the disposal and protection of the 
public lands and natural resources. There is one procedure for 
making homestead, mineral, and other land entries within the 
national forests; another procedure for making such entries 
in lands outside the forest reserve. Water-power and power sites 
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within the forest reserves are leased and operated under per- 
mits from the Forest Service; there is question whether author- 
ity exists for disposal and leasing of water-power elsewhere in 
Alaska. 

It has taken as long as three years for patent to issue in 
uncontested land claims in Alaska, after final certificate was 
issued, merely because of the lengthy procedure involved in 
securing the proper filling out of papers. In filing a homestead 
location notice the homesteader in Alaska, on unsurveyed land, 
must stake his claim and in his notice describe it by metes and 
bounds, with reference to Government monuments, trees, rivers, 
or other permanent landmarks. The location notice is filed 
with the recorder of the district. Before making entry the home- 
steader must then go or apply to the surveyor-general, whose 
office is in Juneau, for a survey. If there is no contest or pro- 
test, the surveyor-general appoints a deputy to make a survey 
of the homestead claim. This survey is made at the expense of 
the homesteader. After the survey is completed, it must be 
approved by the surveyor-general and then taken by the entry- 
man to the land-office of the district in which the claim is 
located. Notice and a plat of the claim are posted on the land 
and printed in the local newspapers. If there is no contest 
against final proof on a homestead claim, the register and re- 
ceiver of the local land-office pass on the proof and issue a final 
certificate. If there is a protest, the proofs are sent to Wash- 
ington and a field investigation is ordered. 

The field division headquarters of the General Land Office 
for Alaska are at Portland, Oregon. Four special agents of the 
Land Office Field Service are kept in Alaska, and additional 
agents are sent into the territory as they are needed. Orders 
for field investigations on land claims are sent from Washington 
to Portland and forwarded from there to the agent in the field 
in Alaska. If the papers are received early enough in the 
season and the special agent who receives them has not too 
much other work, the field investigation may be made the same 
year it is ordered. If there is no protest against a final proof 
or after a field investigation has been made of such proofs, the 
claim and proofs are sent by the Land Office in Washington to 
the Geological Survey for such data as that Bureau may have 
concerning the nature of the lands involved in the claim. The 
Geological Survey notes upon the application whether the land 
in question is listed as mineral or non-mineral, and whether it is 
shown by the geological records to contain coal, petroleum, 
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mineral or thermal springs, or reservoir or power sites, etc. 
Following the receipt of this information, the Land Office, in due 
time, may grant a patent for the land. 

It will be seen that, in the event of any question arising 
over an entry which prevents the local register and receiver 
from issuing a final certificate, the papers in a homestead case, 
after final proof is offered, must make at least two round trips 
between Washington and Alaska before patent can issue. If 
there is a contest, or any complication arises out of the claim, 
this long-distance correspondence may be almost indefinitely 
extended. 

To illustrate the red-tape which prevails in the methods 
of handling Alaskan land business, let us consider the history 
of two recent land claims in Alaska. The cases cited are typical; 
they are taken at random from the files of the General Land 
Office. 

Walter H. Marrett built a house and established residence 
on a homestead claim near Haines, Alaska, in April, 1902. His 
claim was on an unsurveyed and unreserved portion of public 
land. In 1908 he applied to the surveyor-general for a survey 
of his claim. The survey was begun September 8, 1908, and 
completed two days later. On March 22, 1909, Marrett filed 
at the Land Office at Juneau an application to enter the lands 
embraced in the survey. His application was accompanied by 
the prescribed affidavit that the lands were non-mineral, and 
by the requisite notices and affidavits of publication and posting. 
In statements to the Interior Department Marrett later declared 
that the survey cost him $700. On November 13, 1909, Mar- 
rett went to the Land Office at Juneau with his witnesses and 
completed his final proofs. Six days later there was issued 
to him Final Certificate No. 0433, in which it was stated that 
"on presentation of this certificate to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, the said Walter H. Marrett shall be en- 
titled to a patent for the tract of land above described." The 
application, final proof, and other papers were then sent to the 
General Land Office at Washington. 

There is no record of any action on these papers in the 
Land Office in the following year. On November 11, 1910, 
Marrett wrote to the Commissioner of the Land Office, asking 
why his patent had not been issued. To this letter he received 
a reply from the Assistant Commissioner, informing him that 
action on his entry had been deferred awaiting instructions from 
the Department under the Act of June 25, 1910, providing for 
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the withdrawal of lands for coal classification. On December 
22, 1910, the Commissioner of the Land Office referred the claim 
to the Geological Survey, asking information as to whether any 
coal or petroleum deposits were embraced in the entry. Three 
months later the Director of the Geological Survey wrote the 
Commissioner, informing him that the Survey had made no 
examination of the land and had no data on the subject, but 
"believed that no deposits of coal or petroleum occurred in that 
vicinity. " 

In the mean time, Marrett wrote to Delegate Wickersham, 
requesting his aid in securing the patent to his claim. Mr. 
Wickersham wrote to the Commissioner of the Land Office on 
January 3, 1911, inclosing Marrett's letter, and on January 
28, 1911, the Commissioner wrote to Mr. Marrett, informing 
him that the lands embraced in his entry had been withdrawn 
for examination for coal and petroleum, under the Act of June 
25, 1910, and that action would be taken upon the entry as 
soon as information concerning the mineral deposits was re- 
ceived from the Geological Survey. Patent was issued May 25, 
1911, three years after the survey had been made and nine years 
after residence had been established! 

It will be noted that although action on this final proof was de- 
ferred for a year and a half, pending determination as to whether 
or not the lands involved contained coal or petroleum deposits, 
there was no field investigation, or any kind of examination of 
the land, and when the patent was finally issued the Land Office 
had no more actual information concerning the nature of the 
land than it possessed at the time of the issue of the final cer- 
tificate. 

The case of Jumbo No. 1 Lode is another instance of the 
manner in which red-tape will defer action on a land claim. This 
claim was located September 24, 1906, by Mrs. Mary A. Dabney, 
of Seattle, Washington. The location was recorded October 9, 
1906, and a survey was made September 20-22, 1908, and 
approved by the surveyor-general January 21, 1909. Applica- 
tion for patent was made March 24, 1909. There was no protest 
against the validity of the entry and no conflicting claims. 
On August 30, 1910, seventeen months later, the register of the 
land-office at Juneau forwarded to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington the papers in the case of 
Mrs. Dabney' s mineral entry. 

Having heard nothing from the case for nearly two years, 
Mrs. Dabney wrote to the Commissioner of the General Land 
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Office at Washington on May 22, 1912, to ask why patent 
to her claim had not been issued. On June 5, 1912, the Assistant 
Commissioner of the General Land Office wrote to the register 
and receiver at Juneau, calling attention to the absence among 
the papers in the case of an abstract of title completed to the 
date of filing application for patent as required by the mining 
regulations. The Assistant Commissioner also pointed out that 
the application and proofs of posting and of charges and fees 
paid were verified in the State of Washington by the claimant, 
while the statutes required that such affidavits be verified within 
the land district where the claim is located. The register and 
receiver was instructed that if the claimant could not con- 
veniently make these affidavits within the Juneau district she 
must give somebody within the district a power of attorney 
to do so for her. The attention of the register and receiver was 
likewise called to the fact that a corroborated affidavit from 
the claimant that the claim did not include hot or medicinal 
springs had not been included among the papers sent to Wash- 
ington. The claimant was given thirty days in which to file 
the necessary additional papers and changes. 

On June 11, 1912, the Commissioner of the Land Office 
wrote to Mrs. Dabney, at Seattle, informing her of the demands 
made in the letter to the register and receiver at Juneau, and 
also informing her that the General Land Office would be obliged 
to secure, as well, a report as to the character of the land with 
reference to coal and petroleum deposits before the case could 
be acted upon. On June 21, 1912, the Director of the Geological 
Survey reported to the General Land Office that there was no 
coal or oil in the vicinity of the Dabney claim, and no hot 
springs known in that neighborhood. On July 5, 1912, the Com- 
missioner transmitted the Dabney case to Division N of the 
General Land Office, clear-listed so far as the Field Service was 
concerned. 

During the summer of 1912 Mrs. Dabney furnished the 
required power of attorney and sent to the register and receiver 
at Juneau the abstract of title, verification of application for 
patent, and power of attorney and verification of the posting 
of notice on the land, requested in the Commissioner's letter of 
June 5th. On November 12, 1912, the register and receiver 
forwarded these papers to Washington. On December 6, 1912, 
the Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Office notified 
the register and receiver at Juneau that Mrs. Dabney had failed 
to furnish the affidavit as to hot springs and also a properly 
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verified affidavit of charges and fees. The register and receiver 
communicated this request to Mrs. Dabney, who forwarded 
the affidavit as to hot springs to Washington on May 8, 
1913. 

On May 29, 1913, the Commissioner at Washington notified 
the register and receiver at Juneau that Mrs. Dabney's claim 
was held for cancellation because of her failure to furnish a 
proper affidavit of expenditures for survey, publication, and 
office fees. 

In the mean time Mrs. Dabney had put her case in the hands 
of an attorney at Seattle, who, on May 14, 1913, wrote to the 
register and receiver at Juneau, saying that he had forwarded 
affidavits and papers relating to fees and charges to Valdez, 
Alaska, for verification. The attorney stated that such an 
affidavit had been furnished with the original papers, and 
that in the preceding December he had written the register 
inquiring if all the papers had been received in proper form, 
and had received in reply a letter from the clerk in the land- 
office at Juneau, stating that the register and receiver and the 
books were somewhere in the East on some contest case, and 
that the inquiry would be answered on their return. 

On June 6, 1913, the register and receiver at Juneau wrote 
to the General Land Office at Washington requesting return 
of Mrs. Dabney's original affidavit as to fees and charges, in 
order that it might be properly amended and verified. In com- 
pliance with this request the paper asked for was mailed to 
Juneau from Washington on June 21, 1913, was verified by a 
witness at Valdez, Alaska, on July 9, 1913, and returned at 
once to Washington. Since the claim was located within a 
national forest reserve, the General Land Office at Washington 
had referred the case to the Department of Agriculture for a 
report from the Forest Service. The Forest Service had sent 
the case to the deputy forest supervisor in the Chugach Forest 
Reservation, Alaska, for an examination and report. The 
deputy supervisor made his report, stating that the claim was a 
proper one to be patented, with no reason for protest on the 
part of the Forest Service. The mineral entry was patented 
October 17, 1913. 

The delay of more than three years in patenting this claim 
might have been cut down to a few months, with a saving of much 
expense and effort in correspondence and with an even better 
fund of information on the subject, if the case had been handled 
by an officer in Alaska with full authority to order investiga- 
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tion on the ground and prepare the entire case for the General 
Land Office. 

There is as much confusion and division and duplication of 
authority and responsibility in the protection of the fauna of 
Alaska as there is with respect to claims. Many of the islands 
frequented by birds are set aside as bird reserves, and are under 
the protection — so far as the birds are concerned — of the 
Biological Survey. The Survey sends a keeper in the summer 
to guard some of these islands, but otherwise it has no repre- 
sentative in the territory and performs no other activities, 
except to place some reindeer, secured from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, on one or two islands. Game animals throughout Alaska 
are protected by wardens hired by and under the direction of 
the Governor of Alaska, who enforce regulations made by the 
Department of Agriculture, and are paid from an appropriation 
made to and disbursed by the Department of the Interior. 

Fur-bearing animals are under the protection of wardens 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce. Game animals, 
under the distinctions of the present laws, are deer, moose, 
caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goats, brown bear, sea-lions, 
and walrus. Fur-bearing animals comprise rabbits, squirrels, 
wolves, wolverines, lynx, mink, otters, beavers, foxes, and 
black and other bears. 

The Department of Commerce breeds foxes on the Pribilof 
Islands and sells their skins. This Department also leases 
certain islands off the southern coast of the territory for fox- 
farming, but until recently had made no provision for encour- 
aging fox-raising by giving or selling foxes for breeding purposes 
from its Pribilof supply. Because of this lack of breeding ani- 
mals, attempts at fox-farming as private enterprises have gen- 
erally been unsuccessful. 

An amusing and, to some extent, troublesome conflict of 
authority has been occasioned by the law making the brown 
bear a game animal, under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture, while the black bear is recognized by law as a fur- 
bearing animal under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Commerce. The question has more than once come up for 
consideration whether every brown bear is a game animal, even 
if its parents are black. The law is ambiguous, but was intended 
to afford protection to the great brown bear, or Kadiak bear, 
and did not take cognizance of the fact that in a litter of black 
bears one cub may be black and another brown. In other 
words, a brown bear is not necessarily the brown bear. 
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Regulation of the salmon and other fisheries and enforcement 
of the laws is under the direction of the Commissioner of Fish- 
eries of the Department of Commerce. How inadequate the 
present service is may be gathered from the following pertinent 
paragraph in the latest annual report of the Commissioner: 

The laws and regulations have, in general, been well received by the 
fishing interests, and, with rare exceptions, have been respected 
throughout Alaska, so far as the field agents of the Bureau have been 
able to determine. The region is so vast, however, and the facilities 
so lamentably inadequate for reaching the various fishing localities, 
many in number and widely separated, that personal inspection in 
many cases is utterly impossible. Unfortunately, this applies more 
particularly to the fisheries for which there is the greatest need of 
regular inspection. This fact, together with the limited personnel and 
the limited appropriation for traveling expenses, enables the Bureau 
at the best to possess no definite knowledge and but scant information 
regarding a large number of the fishing localities and operations. 

Although this patchwork system of administrative machinery 
has answered well enough while the Government's policy has 
been merely to keep the door shut and discourage development, 
it will not answer under the new policy. Even if the work needed 
in the future were to be solely administrative, it would still 
need to be efficient and under responsible and readily responsive 
supervision. Alaska's remoteness alone makes anything like 
supervision by bureaus located in Washington more or less 
perfunctory and superficial. What we now have in Alaska 
is little more than a number of independent and unrelated 
agents, acting in the main upon their own initiative, each at- 
tending only to some special branch of police work, and no 
branch adequately organized to cope with its own problems, 
without even attempting to co-ordinate its work with that of 
the other branches. 

But the task of administering the laws relating to the dis- 
posal and development of the public domain and resources 
in Alaska is also a task of construction. The problem presented 
is the settlement and development of the country and of all 
its resources to the best advantage. Each branch of work, now 
under a different supervision, is a part of one and the same 
problem. It is a huge task that is ahead, but it is a single task, 
and to undertake it successfully it must be put into the hands 
of a single authoritative directorate. 

I have pointed out, in some detail, the shortcomings of the 
present system — its ineffectiveness, delays, red-tape, circumlo- 
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cution, divisions and overlapping of authority, as well as the 
discouragements it offers to settlers whom we want, on the 
contrary, to encourage. To secure effectiveness we must elimi- 
nate these delays, together with the red-tape and the confusing 
and confused machinery now in use, and substitute for it 
machinery that will be direct, prompt, and certain in its action. 

To this end we should have a single Development Board, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Their 
salaries should be sufficient to enable men of ability to devote 
themselves exclusively to the work of the Board, which should 
have its headquarters in Alaska. The Board should make 
its reports and be directly responsible for its actions to a single 
Cabinet officer, the Secretary of the Interior, whose Department 
is most closely identified with Alaskan affairs, and is probably 
best equipped by experience and organization to handle such 
matters. 

The Board would do the work now performed in Alaska 
by the General Land Office, the Forest Service, the Road Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Education, and the 
Secretary of the Interior. It should take over part of the work 
and authority of the Bureau of Fisheries. There are good reasons 
why the control of the seal industry, the salmon hatcheries, 
and the sea fisheries should be left in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Beginning at the shore-line, however, the 
Development Board should have complete control of all Gov- 
ernment activities and interests connected with the development 
of industries and transportation and the settling of the country. 
This should include the control of water-powers, building and 
maintenance of roads and trails, and operation and rates of the 
railroads and telegraph lines. The Board should also have 
charge of the protection and control of game, fur-bearing 
animals, public lands, mineral deposits, coal, oil, gas, hot 
springs, timber lands and timber, together with the work of 
education among the natives and the supervision of the reindeer 
industry. It should control the work of the surveyor-general's 
office. It should have authority to succeed the Department of 
Agriculture in supervision of the agricultural experiment stations 
in the territory, or to supplement these stations with demon- 
stration farms for the benefit of homesteaders. 

All these activities are closely related; all form a part of 
the main Alaskan problem. Their direction should be in the 
same hands. 

Franklin K. Lane. 
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